THE   ESSENCE  OF   LITERATURE

and adopt such an art. If we cannot trust the many, still less can
we trust the few. The learned are desiccated by pedantry, the
cliques are warped by a pose, the social elite is swayed irrespon-
sibly by every vogue. The fate of literature lies in the hands of
a fairly large and fairly well educated general public. How
large, how well educated, cannot be stated with any precision.

But this "enlightened" public opinion seldom reaches una-
nimity 5 and, although it is not so easily stampeded as the cliques
and the drawing rooms, it may veer with disconcerting sudden-
ness. So we have to correct its very ambiguous and precarious
verdict by the "test of time." Lincoln, it has often been re-
marked, was not completely right: you can fool all the people
all the time, but not with the same thing. The aberrations and
divagations of taste among the fathers are partly canceled by
the aberrations and divagations in the taste of their children.
The result is supposed to be tolerably safe. If we were to give a
definition of literature on the basis of collective taste, we should
arrive at such a formula as this: "Literature is that which is
accepted as such by a sufficient number of people over a suffi-
cient period of time."

This willful looseness may seem a mere caricature. What is
the sense of a "definition" in which everything remains unde-
fined? Yet it is good Empiricism: it simply faces the facts. Pick
up any history of literature, be it popular or scholarly 5 you will
find that many names are included, not in virtue of a dogmatic
theory, not because of the author's personal liking, but on the
basis of a fairly general and prolonged acceptance.

So we have the choice between three attitudes, the dogmatic,
the individualistic and the empirical 5 and most of us decide to
adopt all three, as each suits the mood of the moment, and with-
out giving a thought to their radical incompatibility. We like to
stand with the "right people," we take it for granted that their
taste is Taste^ and we attune our opinion, so far as we are able,
to that of the "enlightened public." Few of us, however, are
selfless enough to achieve perfect conformity ; timidly or de-
fiantly, our personal preferences reassert themselves. And,